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Since World War II the United States has en- 
thusiastically supported the cause of European 
unity. Many Americans believe that if only the 
countries of the Continent can achieve political 
and economic integration, Europe, cradle of 
Western civilization, will enjoy a degree of pros- 
perity comparable to that of the states composing 
the American union. Europe’s history, however, 
is very different from our own. Professor Haines, 
deeply versed in European affairs, here describes 
both the obstacles to integration and the various 
ways in which the Western European nations now 
cooperate for common ends. 
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What Future 
for Europe ? 


by C. Grove Haines 


ALL OF EUROPE FROM THE RHINE AND DANUBE to the Mediter- 
ranean and from the Black Sea to and including much of the 
British Isles was for several centuries part of the Roman Empire, 
bound together, in spite of manifold diversities, by substantial 
ties of language, law and religion. This unity vanished when the 
Empire collapsed, and although its restoration fascinated the 
medieval mind, neither the empire of Charlemagne (who bore 
the title of Roman Emperor) nor the German Holy Roman 
Empire (which lasted in name at least until the early 19th 
century) attained either the dimensions or anything resembling 
the unifying force of the Roman Empire. The Church alone 
became a universal community, but its domain was essentially of 
the mind and spirit. Its very strong claims to supremacy in the 
temporal sphere were ultimately rebuffed, and even its univer- 
sality in the West was ruptured by the Protestant Reformation. 


Disintegration of Europe 

The process of disintegration which set in with the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire continued for several centuries, with 
only temporary and partial interruptions. The European civiliza- 
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The Alphabet of United Europe 


Benelux 


CEEC 


— Customs union between Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg 


— Committee for European Economic Co- 
operation (later became OEEC) 


Common market — European Economic Community 


ECE 


EDC 
ECSC 


Eurafrica 


Euratom 
NATO 
OEEC 


SACEUR 


SHAPE 


WEU 
WU 


— Economic Commission for Europe of the 
UN 


— European Defense Community 


— The European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity 


— Economic cooperative arrangement be- 
tween Western Europe and Africa 


— European Atomic Energy Community 
— North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


— Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation 


—Supreme Allied Commander Europe 
(NATO) 


—Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe (NATO) 


— Western European Union 


— Western Union 
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mental respects very different from imperial Rome, to which it 
owed much, however, in the way of inheritance. This civilization 
came to embrace the whole of the European subcontinent north 
and south of the Rhine-Danube line of Roman times, but it was 
politically and linguistically fragmented. And such things as the 
inadequacy of communication and the limitations of trade 
contributed to the development of diversity in the patterns of 
European life. 

The gradual emergence of the nation-state beginning in the 
late Middle Ages and continuing into the 19th century repre- 
sented a return to attempts at integration. There was a steady, 
continual and significant reduction in the number of individual 
sovereign units, until the European state system which we had 
known prior to 1919 came into being. This long integrating 
trend, however, mainly brought together, under single author- 
ities, communities with considerable similarities of languages and 
cultures, and was marked by frequent rivalries and conflicts 
which sharpened the differences between them. Yet it was marked 
also by an extraordinary economic and cultural growth, by the 
development of increasing respect for the forms and methods of 
international conduct, by a remarkable freedom of movement 
both of persons and goods across frontiers, and by the extension 
of European influence into nearly all parts of the non-European 
world. Together, the Western European states enjoyed the world’s 
greatest concentration of wealth and political power and were 
unchallenged in either sphere. The integration of these states by 
one means or another was never a question of serious practical 
concern, although much thought was given to perfecting the 
means of preserving the peace between them. 

During the last half century the position of Europe and of 
individual European states, particularly in relation to the rest 
of the world, has profoundly changed. No longer is Western 
Europe the major center of political power, now that it has been 
greatly outdistanced economically and militarily by the two super- 
powers, the United States and the Soviet Union. As a result, the 
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idea of achieving some form of Western European union has thus 
acquired a certain attractiveness as a means of reasserting Europe’s 
world rule, as a method of bolstering the common Western 
defense, and as a way of satisfying some of the most pressing needs 
of individual states in the European community. 


What Is ‘Integration’ ? 

People often speak of “the future of Europe” and “European 
integration” as if they are somehow inextricably linked together, 
as if there can be no future for Europe unless there is an 
“integration” of Europe. This is both hopeful and disturbing: 
hopeful, because it shows growing awareness on both sides of the 
Atlantic that new relationships among the European states, as 
well as between them and the United States and Canada, are 
essential in their common interest; disturbing, because there is so 
little real substantive content in the word integration as it is 
generally used. 

How shall we define European “integration”? Does it mean the 
dissolution of the separate sovereign states in the European com- 
munity, to be replaced by a single sovereign European state? No 
one has proposed this or is likely to do so. 

Does it mean the formation of some kind of federal union, 
modeled on the United States or, better still, on Switzerland, 
where certain powers are delegated to the federal authority while 
the remainder are reserved to the individual members? This may 
be more desirable and more practicable, at least not altogether 
beyond reach; but there are formidable obstacles in the way which 
cannot be easily and quickly overcome. Neither the examples of 
the Federal Constitutional Convention in the United States nor 
of the Swiss confederation are wholly relevant, given the common 
culture and tradition in the first case and the accidents of 
geography and historical circumstances in the second. 

Does integration perhaps mean something less ambitious than 
a single sovereignty or a federal union, either one of which im- 
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commanniey? There is no clear answer to this question, although 
the hard facts of the decade 1947-1957 have tended to identify the 
integration movement with more limited measures. Enthusiastic 
supporters of integration, however, hope that these measures may 
lead step by step toward some kind of political union. 

Obviously there is no commonly accepted definition for integra- 
tion, although, also obviously, it has definite political implications 
for most of those who use it. 


What Is ‘Europe’? 

If there is uncertainty about what “integration” means, this 
is even more true about the “Europe” which is to be integrated. 
Does Europe include Britain? So far, the British have thought 
that it does not. Does it include Switzerland, which is so deter- 
mined to remain neutral that it will not join the United Nations? 
Does it include the Scandinavian countries? This is extremely 
doubtful. There is wide agreement that West Germany would be 
part of an integrated Europe, but concern that its inclusion would 
imply a commitment to unify Germany, with all the potential 
dangers and difficulties that this would involve. 

Does the Europe to be integrated stop at the Iron Curtain, even 
though beyond that curtain there are lands and peoples which 
are part of traditional Europe and continue to feel so, as events 
in Poland and Hungary attest? Is Austria to be included, and if 
so, how are we to deal with the Big Four treaty of May 1955, 
which assured that country’s neutrality? What of Yugoslavia, 
poised between East and West? What of Spain and Portugal, 
which one seldom hears mentioned, except as an afterthought, 
when advocates of integration are gathered together—although 
Portugal is a member of NATO? To be sure, everyone agrees that 
France is to be included, but what of France’s overseas territories— 
Algeria, colonies in Africa and others? 
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The fact is that the Europe which is covered by the term 
“European integration” differs greatly from the traditional 
Europe known to historians and geographers. Sometimes it refers 
to “Europe of the Fifteen,” made up of the 15 states which 
received Marshall Plan aid and which are now represented in the 
Organization of European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and 
in the Council of Europe. Sometimes it refers to ‘““Middle Europe,” 
or “Europe of the Seven,” made up of Britain, France, West 
Germany, Italy and the three Benelux countries, which are joined 
together in the military union known as Western European Union 
(WEU). But these days it would seem to refer principally to 
“Little Europe,” or “Europe of the Six” (Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, France, West Germany and Italy), which are 
members of the Coal and Steel Community, with or without over- 
seas possessions and unredeemed territories. 


‘Little Europe’ 

This does not mean that “Little Europe” or the efforts it has 
made and is making to achieve a closer community are unim- 
portant. Progress has been made, and there are hopeful signs for 
the future—and, after all, this area is the very heart of continental 
Europe. Yet it is important at the outset to make quite clear that 
there are many limitations to European integration and that even 
with the most dedicated effort the political integration of all of 
Europe, if ever achieved, will be a long, arduous and painful 
process. Nor is it completely certain that if achieved, such integra- 
tion would produce the benefits which its advocates predict, unless 
it is achieved within the larger frame of the international com- 
munity. 

Nevertheless, economically and militarily, some important steps 
toward integration have taken place, although their over-all 
significance must not be exaggerated. At present, the greatest 
efforts are being concentrated in the economic field, but some 
Europeans hope that continuing economic successes will in time 
create the possibility of political integration as well. 
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A Historic Decade: 
1947-1957 


DURING THE PAST DECADE THE CAUSE OF EUROPEAN unity has been 
widely propagated, and many of Europe’s political leaders have 
enlisted in its support. It is probably true that there are perhaps 
not more than 80,000 men and women scattered all over Europe 
who have been active in this campaign, and of these only a few 
hundred are earnest enthusiasts; yet so far as one can judge, the 
idea of integration enjoys unspoken support among many who 
often do not know what it implies in concrete terms. It is interest- 
ing to note that a poll taken in 12 European countries in 1950 
(with a sampling of 23,000 persons) indicated that slightly more 
than 60 percent of those interviewed favored the creation of some 
kind of United States of Europe. 

This is an impressive percentage of the number of those polled, 
but it does not provide conclusive evidence of popular support 
for European unity. Yet the fact that during the first postwar 
decade political leaders have been willing to make commitments, 
no matter how modest, in the name of integration indicates the 
existence of some positive electoral strength, although the degree 
of this strength has never been tested. Neither the adverse vote 
of the French National Assembly on August 30, 1954 on EDC 
(European Defense Community) nor the negative results of the 
plebiscite in the Saar on October 23, 1955 may be taken as proof 
one way or another. These events indicate, however, that when 
the concrete national interests of a given nation come into con- 
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flict with the larger, more remote and less tangible interest of the 
European community as a whole, the former still prevail. 

The fact is that the integration movement today, as in times 
past, is essentially intellectual and has as yet only shallow roots 
in Europe. This, as we shall see, is hardly surprising. What is 
surprising is that so much has been accomplished since 1945. The 
reason is that in these troubled times the creation of closer bonds 
among Western European nations has been accepted by respon- 
sible officials as a political necessity. 


Who Supports Integration? 

The integration movement goes back, historically, as far as 
Pierre Dubois in the lth century. It owes something to Count 
Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi’s Pan-European Movement, founded 
in 1922, and to the initiative of French Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand in 1930, but in essence it is a product of the post-World 
War II period. 

Its real beginnings can be found in the non-Communist anti- 
Nazi resistance movements, particularly in Italy and France, which 
supplied the leadership and the enthusiasm for energetic unity 
efforts at the end of the war. Interest, however, rapidly spread 
beyond the resistance groups, and the next two years witnessed 
a remarkable growth of organizations representing a variety of 
interests and sponsoring a diversity of programs. 

Many federalists of differing persuasions were brought together 
in the European Federalist Union. Other federalists joined the 
European Parliamentary Union, inspired by Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. The Socialist Movement for a United States of Europe 
emerged, which represented fewer Socialists than its name would 
imply, and was divided from the outset on the question whether 
Europe should be socialized first and then united, or be first 
united and then socialized. There was the United Europe Move- 
ment, organized in Britain at the inspiration of former Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, which essentially reflected British 
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tionales organized by the Christian Democratic parties of France, 
West Germany and Italy. 

Late in 1947 an International Committee of the Movements for 
European Unity, subsequently to become the European Move- 
ment, was organized in the hope of bringing some order out of 
chaos and of capitalizing on the opportunities for action which 
appeared to be increasingly promising as well as increasingly 
necessary. This movement provided an imposing facade which 
momentarily concealed the disordered array of “Europeans” who 
were divided by ideological and national differences and disagreed 
on the structure and scope of the Europe which all professed to 
be anxious to unite. 


1947: Year of Decision 

Times were urgent. There were strong compulsions to act. 
Apart from the postwar deterioration of the European economy, 
dangerous enough in itself, the growing menace of the U.S.S.R. 
threatened not only Europe but also the United States. The Big 
Four Moscow conference in the spring of 1947 had ended in 
failure. The hardships of the 1946-47 winter had delayed economic 
recovery and fostered the growth of communism. 

The year 1947 marked a decisive turning point in many 
respects. It witnessed the end of the Grand Alliance of World 
War II and the beginning of the cold war, the Communist- 
supported revolution in Greece and the formulation of the 
Truman Doctrine, the organization of the Cominform and the 
further consolidation of Soviet influence in Eastern Europe, with 
the increasing danger of Russian intervention in Czechoslovakia. 

Western Europe was inevitably drawn into this vortex, exposed 
and helpless, threatened in France and Italy by internal Com- 
munist revolution, in danger of becoming the battlefield if the 
cold war should turn hot. This situation encouraged counsels of 
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communism. And Europe also wanted not to remain dependen 
on the United States. Among Europeans who favored common 
defense, integration soon gained attention after the June 5, 1947 
address of Secretary of State George C. Marshall at Harvard 
University, which outlined the Marshall Plan. 

In that address General Marshall proposed American aid for 
the rehabilitation of Europe, provided the Europeans, acting 
together, determined their own needs and cooperated with each 
other in carrying out the program. From the outset Washington 
took the position that economic recovery and, consequently, the 
attainment of an effective defense posture could be achieved 
more rapidly in Europe through close cooperation among the 
nations of the Continent than by other means. As planning and 
programming of aid progressed, the terms “European integration” 
and “European unification” came more and more into use. 

This emphasis on integration and unification provided a 
strong stimulus for the European Movement, and rallied govern- 
ment spokesmen to its support—some from honest conviction, 
others because it was expedient to satisfy the United States. 


The Council of Europe 

Early in 1948 a plan was launched to assemble a Congress of 
Europe to discuss the formation of a Council of Europe and to 
make practical recommendations for its establishment. The 
Western European Socialists decided not to participate. They 
were affected by the chilly reaction of the Labor party then in 
power in Britain, by fear of a “reactionary” Christian Democratic, 
capitalist Europe, and by fear also that Europe would become an 
American tool in the cold war. Otherwise the Congress, meeting 
at The Hague early in May, was well represented. Eight hundred 
persons attended, including Winston Churchill, who served as 
honorary president, and a considerable number of the most dis- 
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tinguished politicians of the Continent. Enthusiasm ran high, and 
great expectations were voiced. 

Afer two days of discussion, recommendations were drawn up 
calling for the immediate establishment of a Council of European 
Governments and a European Consultative Assembly, for the 
subsequent unification of defense forces, a unified economic 
system and, eventually, a European union or federation with an 
elected parliament. These recommendations were presented 
unofficially to the several governments during succeeding months 
and, finally, through the intervention of Paul-Henri Spaak, then 
premier of Belgium, were officially addressed to the five members 
of the new Wesern Union (WU)—Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxembourg—which had been formed in March 
1948 as a defensive alliance in response to Soviet policy and the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia. 

The proposal for the Council of Europe was political in con- 
tent, aiming at the establishment of a supranational authority. 

The negotiations did not get off to a promising start, for the 
British government was generally hostile and the Netherlands 
unenthusiastic. In time, however, Denmark, Eire, Norway, Sweden 
and Italy joined in the deliberations, and on May 5, 1949 the ten 
nations signed a draft statute, which was ratified and brought 
into force on August 3. Iceland, Greece and Turkey joined im- 
mediately afterward. West Germany and the Saar came in as 
associate members in 1950, the former becoming a full member 
in the following year. 


Not Effective Political Institution 


The Council of Europe was the first of the European institu- 
tions to be projected in the postwar period, although not the 
first to be established if we include the Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE) and the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC). It was a far cry from what the most 
sanguine “Europeans” had hoped for. 
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The Council was composed of a Committee of Ministers, the 
foreign ministers or their deputies of all member states, and a 
Consultative Assembly, composed of representatives elected by 
the national parliaments. The Assembly was empowered to 
deliberate on matters of common interest within the competence 
of the Council—economic, social, legal, scientific, administrative, 
human rights, fundamental freedoms—but military matters were 
specifically excluded; and the Committee of Ministers, on recom- 
mendation from the Assembly or on its own initiative, was to 
consider action and make appropriate recommendations to mem- 
ber governments. 

The Council is still not an effective political institution. It has 
become a kind of clearinghouse for European planning, and it has 
undoubtedly performed a useful service in providing a platform 
for the propagation of the European idea. Yet its very existence 
is unknown to most of the European public. 


No Grant of Sovereignty 

It soon became clear that there was no disposition to endow 
the Council with any of the attributes of sovereignty. On this 
point the British and Scandinavian governments were particularly 
emphatic, and this made it possible for some of the Continental 
governments to take a less disapproving attitude. These hesita- 
tions reflected differing approaches between Britain and the 
Continental states: Britain is disposed by tradition to follow an 
informal and empirical policy, in contrast to the Continental 
nations, which prefer formal institutions. The discussion about 
the Council’s functions also revealed the enduring strength of 
national sovereignty. 

But by the time negotiations for the establishment of the 
Council had been completed, the invigorating effects of American 
Marshall Plan aid were already being felt; and this diminished 
the sense of urgency for drastic measures. The tide of advancing 
Soviet communism had been halted in Berlin by the airlift, in 
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Belgrade by Tito’s defection, and in Athens by the collapse of 
the Communist revolt. In France and Italy the strength of the 
Communist parties seemed to be on the wane, and there was a 
reviving sense of political and economic security. 

Moreover, new forms of intergovernmental association which 
made no pretense to supranational authority had been established 
in the economic and military fields—-the ECE of the United 
Nations, the OEEC of the Marshall Plan, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO)—and were already functioning 
with a measure of efficiency. If there was little will to establish 
a supranational political institution there was now also little 
real need for it, and the activities of the Council of Europe were 
accordingly reduced to modest dimensions. 

Instead of federalism, people talked about functionalism—the 
organization of international cooperative action in the economic 
and military fields; instead of supranationality, they talked about 
consultation between governments. But, as we shall see, the 
struggle between the federalists and the functionalists, the 
supranationalists and the “consultationists,” continued, depend- 
ing on the ups and downs of international crises and international 


negotiations. 
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Functional Approach: 
Benelux, OEEC, NATO 


MEANWHILE, THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH WAS proving its value in 
a variety of unspectacular ways, even though the results, particu- 
larly in the economic field, were often modest in proportion both 
to existing needs and to the efforts made to fill them. Let us now 
review briefly the organization, activities and accomplishments of 
what can be called the European “alphabet soup’”—Benelux, ECE 
and OEEC, all of which were already functioning by the time the 
Council of Europe was inaugurated. 


Benelux: Modest Customs Union 

Benelux is the name of the customs union among Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg which was agreed on in Sep- 
tember 1944 but did not come into force until January 1948. 
Incidentally, it is the only customs union among many projected 
in recent years that became an actuality. The delay in launching 
Benelux was due to the uneven level of the three economies at 
the end of the German occupation, and to the persistent differ- 
ences between wages and prices. 

In 1949 quantitative restrictions and export subsidies were 
removed, so far as intra-Benelux trade was concerned, except for 
agricultural products. But frictions arose for several reasons: 
contrasts between the essentially “liberal” economy of Belgium- 
Luxembourg and the regulated economy of the Netherlands, the 
Dutch loss of Indonesia, differences in the devaluations of the two 
currencies in 1949, and the growing competition of developing 
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Dutch industries in the Belgian market. For a time in 1953 there 
was a retreat to emergency “restrictions” in the form of minimum 
prices, quotas and compensatory taxes. A year later, however, 
when economic conditions improved, the three nations agreed to 
introduce common trade and payments policies toward other 
countries gradually and to establish freedom of capital move- 
ments within the union itself. 

This program continues to develop. Good results have been 
shown in the increase of intra-Benelux trade, but no comparable 
progress has been made in achieving free mobility of labor and 
capital, which is probably the ultimate test of success. Benelux 
still has a long and difficult road ahead. 


Larger Units: ECE and OEEC 


ECE and OEEC represent a different type of economic 
“integrating” institution. ECE, with its headquarters in Geneva, 
was esablished by the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council in March 1947 and includes in its membership all the 
European members of the United Nations and the United States. 
Its function is to improve economic conditions in Europe and to 
assist in strengthening economic relations between the European 
nations as well as between them and the rest of the world. 

ECE was expected to deal with problems which soon after also 
came within the competence of OEEC with regard to Western 
Europe. The most important contributions of ECE are that it 
serves as a point of contact between the Western powers and the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, and carries out valuable 
economic studies. Only incidentally, however, has it played what 
might be called an “integrating” role for Western Europe. This 
role has been left largely to OEEC. 

OEEC was established in April 1948 as the successor to the 
Committee for European Economic Cooperation (CEEC), which 
the European states had created the preceding summer in response 
to General Marshall’s Harvard speech. It was initially composed 
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of 16 Marshall Plan countries: Austria, Belgium, Britain, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 
To these West Germany was added in 1949. The United States 
and Canada are associate members. 

The immediate objective of OEEC, essential under the terms 
of the Economic Recovery Act, was to distribute aid from the 
United States, but it also undertook to promote the freer inter- 
change o! goods and services among its members, to achieve a 
multilateral system of payments, to facilitate the free movements 
of peoples, and to foster customs unions. It is these latter functions 
which are of present interest to us. 


Trade Liberalized by OEEC 


In two respects OEEC has made significant progress during 
the last eight years. It has liberalized inter-European trade, and 
it has facilitated multilateral payments. One of the great hin- 
drances to inter-European trade, apart from tariffs, which had 
developed to serious proportions in the early postwar years, was 
the variety of quantitative restrictions on imports. Agreement was 
reached in OEEC to introduce a schedule for their progressive 
elimination as well as for the elimination of export subsidies, 
although with escape clauses which could be invoked by member 
countries when faced with serious balance-of-payments difficulties. 

The implementation of this program has been difficult—there 
has been backsliding from time to time and not a little evasion; 
but on balance, the over-all results so far have been good. While 
it is true, as has sometimes been pointed out, that the achieve- 
ments of OEEC are infiniiesimal when set against the obstacles 
which continue to stand in the way of economic integration, this 
is not a good reason to deprecate their intrinsic worth. 

OEEC has also made another contribution, the significance of 
which cannot be measured. It has helped to form the habit of 
continuous interchange between the member governments of 
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information relating to the welfare of their nations as well as the 
common economic welfare of Western Europe and has encouraged 
the development of certain habits of cooperation. 


NATO: Military Integration 

The establishment of OEEC, as we have seen, preceded the 
creation of the Council of Europe. NATO, the principal instru- 
ment of what might be described as military integration, was set 
up at about the same time as OEEC. NATO had been preceded 
by Western Union, established by the Brussels treaty of March 
1948 signed by Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg, following the Czechoslovak coup, with the strong encour- 
agement of the United States and Canada. The treaty, which was 
to run for 50 years, pledged the parties to full military assistance 
if any one of them was subject to armed attack in Europe. A 
central military agency was created, the Western Union Defense 
Organization, and two generals and an admiral were appointed 
to head the air, land and naval forces, with central headquarters 
in Fontainebleau, France. 

These developments were soon eclipsed, however, by a 
momentous change in United States foreign policy. Negotiations 
for an Atlantic alliance had begun in July 1948, following the 
start of the Berlin blockade on April 1, 1948, and were brought 
to conclusion in April 1949 with the signing of the North Atlantic 
treaty by the United States, Canada, Britain, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway 
and Portugal. Greece and Turkey were added in 1952, and West 
Germany in 1955. With the establishment of NATO, including 
the Western Union powers, Western Union faded into the back- 
ground, to emerge again in 1954 following the failure of the 
European Defense Community. 

The development of NATO, at first rather leisurely, was 
greatly accelerated with the outbreak of the Korean war in June 
1950, and in the next two years the essential elements of its 
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organization as they now exist were worked out. The North 
Atlantic Council operates at two levels—twice a year at the level 
of the member nations’ ministers (foreign affairs, defense, 
finance), and for the remainder of the time at the level of the 
national delegations to NATO headquarters at the Palais de 
Chaillot in Paris. NATO also has a secretary-general (first, Lord 
Ismay of Britain, succeeded in 1957 by Paul-Henri Spaak of 
Belgium), whose principal tasks are to keep the Council informed 
and carry out its decisions, and an International Staff Secretariat. 
For the military establishment, there is the Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe (SACEUR), with headquarters at Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE) in Rocquencourt, 
France; and the subordinate command structure for the Atlantic 
theater, which has two subdivisions, and for the European theater, 
which has four subdivisions. 

This elaborate structure is, in effect, a military alliance, which 
exercises supranational authority through SACEUR. The NATO 
alliance has been subject to conflicts between its members— 
notably over Suez and Cyprus—and is now undergoing a searching 
reappraisal as to its efficacy in an era of A- and H-bombs and 
nuclear missiles. In spite of pleas by some of its members, notably 
Canada, the provisions of the NATO treaty (Article 2) for 
economic cooperation between its members have not been im- 
plemented. 


The Coal and Steel Community 

One of the most serious issues among the NATO powers at its 
inception concerned the future of Germany and of its military 
contribution to the alliance, a contribution which the United 
States, as paymaster of the allies, urged even before the outbreak 
of the Korean war. Germany posed a delicate problem for France, 
invaded by the Germans three times in 70 years (1870, 1914, 1939). 
Attempts to solve this problem led both to France’s official 
proposal for the creation of a Coal and Steel Community and to 
its suggestion in 1950 for the establishment of the European 
Defense Community (EDC). Thus the question of integration 
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through supranational organization was once again brought into 
the foreground. 

The pressure for rearmament of Germany began to be felt 
just at the time when Europe’s reviving steel industry faced the 
prospect of a crisis. Demand was not keeping pace with the growth 
of productive facilities. 


Monnet’s Surprise 

The combination of France’s fear of Germany and of the steel 
crisis inspired Jean Monnet, commissioner general of the French 
Trade and Equipment Plan and an ardent “European” of the 
supranationalist school, to devise a plan for the establishment of 
the Coal and Steel Authority. M. Monnet had reached the con- 
clusion that a united Europe could be fashioned step by step 
through the integration of important sectors of the economy. His 
thesis was simple: the cold war was born of conflict between the 
two giant powers in Europe, which itself was weak. If Europe 
would unite, the cause of conflict would cease to exist. And if the 
cause of conflict no longer existed, there would be no need of 
German rearmament. 

Monnet won over Foreign Minister Robert Schuman to his 
ideas and enlisted the support of some of the other cabinet min- 
isters, including M. René Mayer, but the plan, as it developed, 
was not submitted to the administration or the Foreign Office 
or the minister of defense. The directors of the coal and steel 
industries were not informed, and there was no consultation with 
foreign governments. The plan, prepared in secret by Monnet, 
Schuman and a few associates, was completed during the morning 
of May 9, 1950, and on that day was presented by Schuman to 
the French Council of Ministers, which approved it. That same 
afternoon it was announced to the press. 


The Schuman Plan 

There were several reasons for maintaining the secret and 
taking the public both at home and abroad by surprise. In this 
way, it was felt, popular pressure for the plan might be rallied 
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to its support before it could be slowly and subtly undermined. 
The coal and steel interests could be outflanked. But above all, 
the Schuman Plan was expected to influence the deliberations of 
the Big Three, then about to meet in London on May II, and 
of the NATO Twelve, who were also soon to discuss Germany’s 
possible role in the Atlantic alliance. The Schuman Plan was, 
therefore, conceived by the French foreign minister as a political 
measure, although its substance was essentially economic. 

The announcement did not deflect the United States from its 
desire to enlist German military aid in the defense of Europe, 
but it won hearty and enthusiastic approval in Washington as a 
step toward European integration. Negotiations were begun 
almost immediately, but it was not until April 18, 1951 that the 
treaty creating the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) 
was signed by France, Belgium, West Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg. 


How Community Is Organized 

In August 1951 the Community began to function in Luxem- 
bourg, which was chosen as its capital. It consists of five institu- 
tions: (1) the High Authority, the executive organ, composed of 
nine members, eight of whom are designated by member govern- 
ments while the ninth is elected by the other eight; (2) the 
Council of Ministers, composed of six ministers of member 
governments, which consults and exchanges information with the 
High Authority; (3) the Consultative Committee, composed of 
members who represent industry, labor and the consumers and 
who are selected by the Council of Ministers; (4) the Common 
Assembly, composed of 78 members designated by the parliaments 
of the member states; and (5) the Court of Justice, composed of 
seven judges appointed for six-year terms after agreement by the 
governments of the member states. The Community has assembled 
a civil service of about 500 highly trained persons. 

The High Authority is the most important organ of the 
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Community and is authorized under the treaty to exercise its 
powers in complete independence of any government or organiza- 
tion. Its decisions are binding throughout the territory of the 
six members, although in some matters the approval of the 
Council of Ministers is required and, of course, its decision may 
be set aside by the Court. But the point is that it is not directly 
responsible to the six governments which created the Community, 
and in this sense it enjoys what is called supranational authority. 
Whether it could exercise this independence in the event of 
serious conflict with a national government is still open to doubt. 

The objectives of the Community have been to establish a 
common market among the six in coal and steel; to increase 
production and improve productive facilities; to maintain fair 
competition; to equalize productive costs or at least compensate 
high-cost producers through contributions from low-cost pro- 
ducers; and to raise and harmonize conditions and living 
standards among the workers. These are highly technical problems 
whose adjustment is complicated by the many diversities in the 
economic and social practices of the member countries. 


High Authority’s Achievements 

The over-all accomplishment of the Community, however, has 
been good. With some exceptions, a free market for coal and steel 
has been created. Producers engaged in discriminatory practices 
have been fined. The various licensing provisions relating to the 
importing and exporting of coal and steel have been removed. 
Discriminatory transportation charges previously used to influence 
competitive market conditions have been removed. Progress has 
been made in eliminating special subventions, although France 
has been temporarily granted concessions in this regard. The 
High Authority has found means to tide some of the less pro- 
ductive Belgian and Italian coal mines over the period of difficult 
adjustment. Loans at favorable rates have been made for invest- 
ment purposes. And the High Authority’s campaign against 
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cartels has proved a considerable success. Perhaps the most 
significant fact is that both industrialists and labor-union leaders, 
who were at first profoundly skeptical, are now to be found among 
some of the most enthusiastic supporters of the Community. 

In spite of the successes and the appeal of the Coal and Steel 
Community, it is doubtful that ECSC represents the starting 
point of the new united Europe which many had claimed it would 
be. The area of coal and steel in which it operates is in itself 
important, but still small in relation to the total which would 
have to be integrated. Moreover, it is an area which by its very 
nature is more easily “integrated” than some others, such as 
agriculture, in which large proportions of the population are 
involved and where the problems are truly stupendous. 

There are many other Western European organizations, too 
numerous to list here. The proliferation of organizations during 
this past decade, at least partly when not exclusively intended 
to achieve closer coordination in the European community, is one 
of the significant political facts of our era. At the same time, the 
number and variety of the initiatives so far taken are themselves 
the best evidence of the magnitude of the integration problem 
when it has to be translated into economic and political terms. 

So far, the emphasis has been on concrete economic and _ military 
problems within some manageable scope, rather than on the 
broader problems which affect the political prerogatives of 
individual sovereign states. All of these European states, in 
varying degrees, have traditional interests and obligations which 
so far have not been reconciled within the larger framework of 
a European political community. 
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Rise and Fall 
of EDC 


AMONG THE “EUROPEAN” INITIATIVES WHICH FAILED during this 
decade, there was none which generated such great expectations 
or whose failure caused such disillusionment as that of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community (EDC). Why was so much significance 
attached to it? The answer to this question is not to be found 
alone or even primarily in what EDC was thought to represent 
for the cause of European unity, but also, and more important, 
because the Defense Community seemed to offer an easy way out 
of a wide range of problems with which both Europe and the 
United States were deeply concerned. 


Problem of Franco-German Relations 


The most important of these was the problem of Germany or, 
more accurately perhaps, the problem of Franco-German relations. 
In 1945 no Frenchman could have imagined that five years later, 
in 1950, there would be a strong, well-organized state across the 
Rhine, with a thriving economy. Much less could the French have 
imagined that so soon after World War II their wartime allies 
would be seriously contemplating the restoration of German 
armed might. 

Yet both of these things had come to pass in spite of France’s 
own desires. At the end of the war French policy aimed at 
keeping Germany divided and weak, and aside from minor dis- 
agreements, the Western allies, including the United States, for 
a while followed fundamentally the same policy. The Allied 
occupation was to be exacting, and a lesson was to be taught to 
the Germans. But within little more than a year after the war’s 
end radical changes took place in the West’s attitude toward 
Germany as the conflict between East and West grew increasingly 
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sharper. And after the Moscow conference of March 1947 among 
the Big Four, which ended in an impasse on Germany’s future, 
the United States led the way to a policy of reconciliation with 
the West Germans. 


Germany’s Restoration 

France reluctantly watched the steady march toward economic 
and political restoration of Germany. In December 1946 the 
American and British zones of occupation were joined in 
economic union, and in May 1947 the first German Economic 
Council was created, while France stood aside; but two years later, 
in April 1949, the French zone was amalgamated with the Anglo- 
American. In June 1947, with the launching of the Marshall Plan, 
Washington made it clear that an “orderly and prosperous 
Europe” required the contribution of a healthy German economy; 
and the following month at the meeting of the 12 European 
nations—France among them—which had gathered together to 
consider the Marshall Plan, it was agreed that “the German 
economy should be integrated into the economy of Europe.” The 
Foreign Assistance Act of April 3, 1948, authorizing funds for 
a one-year European Recovery Program, made Germany one of 
the beneficiaries of Marshall Plan aid, and that same month 
OEEC was created. West Germany was included in OEEC, 
although with the proviso that it would be represented by the 
occupation authorities. 

The constitution of the German Federal Republic was com- 
pleted early in May 1949; general elections were held in August; 
in September Theodor Heuss became president, and Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer chancellor. A new German state was in being. It is 
true that there were important limitations on German sovereignty, 
but the French asked themselves how long these would continue 
in force. 


The ‘German Miracle’ 


Germany’s economic recovery kept pace with its political 
revival, in fact outdistancing it. This sharpened rather than 
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allayed French forebodings. In 1948, for example, over-all German 
industrial production was only 60 percent of the 1936 figures; but 
in 1950 it had risen to 111 percent, and this growth continued its 
upward spiral, reaching 173 percent in 1954. There is little 
wonder that many began to speak of the “German miracle.” It 
already seemed safe to predict in 1950 that West Germany would 
soon again attain ascendancy in Western Europe as the Conti- 
nent’s greatest industrial power. 

These aspects of Germany’s phenomenal recovery were dis- 
quieting, but for France the most disturbing prospect was that 
of a rejuvenated Germany which would once more be armed. 
Pressures for Germany’s rearmament, particularly in the United 
States, rose at alarming speed during the period of the Berlin 
blockade and the Allied airlift, June 1948-May 1949, and became 
irresistible after the outbreak of the Korean war in 1950. The 
question was no longer how to prevent the rearming of Germany, 
but how to achieve it in a way which would ensure the utilization 
of German manpower in the common defense and at the same 
time provide guarantees against the revival of German militarism. 

During the meetings of the Big Three—the United States, 
Britain and France—and later of the North Atlantic Council at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York in September 1950, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson pressed for the creation of German 
army divisions. French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, finding 
himself caught between the pressure of his allies and public 
opinion at home, took refuge in the idea of establishing European 
integrated forces in which the Germans would participate under 
European controls. Winston Churchill had already suggested this 
idea, and the Council of Europe had passed a resolution embody- 
ing it; so this was not a wholly new proposal. 


EDC Treaty 

In October 1950 French Premier René Pleven presented the 
plan for a European Defense Community, the core of which was 
the creation of an integrated European army “within the frame- 
work of political institutions of a unified Europe.” National 
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military contingents were to be integrated at the level of combat 
regiments of 5,000 or 6,000 men. There was to be a European 
political authority, a European ministry of defense, and a com- 
mon budget. The plan was approved by the French National 
Assembly, although with the admonition that there was to be no 
German national army or general staff; it was endorsed by the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe; and it was then 
discussed by the NATO countries and West Germany at the 
official level. The negotiations lasted for 17 months and ended 
with the signing of the EDC treaty in May 1952 by France, Italy, 
West Germany and the Benelux countries. Simultaneously, the 
United States, Britain, France and West Germany signed a con- 
vention providing for practically full restoration of German 
sovereignty when the EDC treaty was ratified. It should be 
emphasized, however, that neither treaty proposed lifting such 
serious restrictions upon German rearmament as the prohibitions 
of construction of warships, military aircraft and atomic weapons. 

Generally speaking, the EDC treaty followed the institutional 
pattern set in the Coal and Steel Community. In addition, there 
was to be a common budget and a common uniform, but military 
recruitment was to be left to the national governments. The 
basic units of the army were to be national units, but small and 
without logistic functions, the latter arrangement being intended 
to prevent the re-creation of a German national army. The 
national forces in Europe allowed to each member were to be 
limited to police and gendarmery, but national forces in overseas 
possessions were to be permitted. In this way, presumably, German 
manpower was to be made available for the common defense 
without incurring the danger of German remilitarization. France 
was to be left a free hand to take care of its overseas possessions 
without risking its Continental security. 

The EDC treaty had a mixed but, in some quarters, an enthu- 
siastic reception. The Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, following a suggestion of the international committee of 
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the European Movement, urged that steps be taken immediately, 
under Article 38, to draft the charter of a European Political 
Community which would provide opportunities for association 
on the part of states not signatories of the treaty. 

As the result of this suggestion the foreign ministers of the 
Six agreed to delegate to the so-called Ad Hoc Assembly (the 
Assembly of the Coal and Steel Community plus three additional 
delegates, each chosen from France, Italy and West Germany, 
thus conforming with the Assembly proposed in the EDC treaty) 
the task of drafting a charter. Under the presidency of Paul-Henri 
Spaak and working mainly through a constitutional committee 
presided over by Heinrich von Brentano, then chairman of the 
parliamentary CDU (Christian Democratic Union) of Germany, 
this Ad Hoc Assembly produced a draft charter for the European 
Political Community in February 1953 and formally submitted it 
to the foreign ministers on March 9. 

This draft proposed the establishment of a bicameral legislature 
—a Peoples’ Chamber, to be elected on the basis of universal, direct 
and equal suffrage; and a Senate, chosen by national parliaments, 
which would also serve as the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe. The executive authority was to reside in the 
Council of Ministers, as provided in the EDC treaty, and in a 
European Executive Council composed of a presiding officer 
chosen by the Senate and other members appointed by him. There 
were to be an advisory Economic and Social Council and a Court 
of Justice, the latter being the same as that already established 
for the Coal and Steel Community. It was proposed that this 
European Political Community should have authority to make 
recommendations to member governments, conclude treaties, levy 
taxes, float loans and give special attention to the progressive 
establishment of a common market. . 

The draft was receiyed by the six governments and, to the 
irritation of those who had labored in the Ad Hoc Assembly, was 
taken only as a “‘point of departure” for their consideration. This 
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consideration, owing to significant changes in the international 
scene as well as in internal local political developments, was 
postponed until it ceased to have any practical importance. 


EDC Snags 

EDC was already running into snags. The treaty was presented 
for ratification to the parliaments of each of the Benelux coun- 
tries, and in each case ratification was found to require constitu- 
tional amendments; ratification was not accomplished until the 
summer of 1954. In Italy a ratification bill was presented in 
February 1953, but early in March, because of forthcoming 
elections, further debate was deferred. The June elections reduced 
the government majority, and Prime Minister Alcide De Gasperi, 
one of the most steadfast “Europeans,” retired from the govern- 
ment. During the succeeding months the revival of the crisis over 
Trieste caused Rome to withhold further action on EDC as a 
bargaining factor to be used in achieving its objectives, which 
meant, in fact, that the question of ratification was not raised 
before the French National Assembly killed the whole plan by 
its vote on August 30, 1954. Only in Germany was EDC ratifica- 
tion pushed to an early conclusion. 

Officially, Germany had been one of the most consistent 
supporters of European integration from the beginning, so that, 
not without justification, Chancellor Adenauer came to be re- 
garded as one of its dedicated exponents. Yet there were many 
Germans who did not share his enthusiasm, and the Social 
Democratic party (SPD), the best organized of the German parties 
and the principal opponent of Adenauer’s Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU), expressed vigorous opposition. The SPD leaders 
held the view that Germany should first be united before any 
commitments of a military nature were considered. In fact, the 
SPD argued that only an avoidance of such commitments would 
open the way to negotiations between the U.S.S.R. and the 
Western powers for the reunification of Germany, and that this 
objective could be achieved only by negotiations. 

Chancellor Adenauer, however, resolutely and unequivocally 
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committed himself to the ratification of EDC; carried it through 
the Bundestag, lower house of Parliament, with a substantial 
majority on March 19, 1953; and then, while awaiting the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on the constitutionality of the treaty, 
made EDC an important plank of his platform for the national 
elections of September 6, which he won with a substantial 
majority. While there were other important issues in the election, 
there is no question that EDC had received popular approval 
in West Germany. 


Crucial Test in France 

The crucial test was still to come in France. Here, in addition 
to local problems and an abiding mistrust of Germany, which 
were strong enough to delay ratification, there was now the hope 
that something might indeed come of the relaxation of Russia in 
the post-Stalin period. This, it was hoped, might yet avoid the 
necessity of rearming Germany. 

France was not alone in hoping for an agreement with Russia. 
Mr. Churchill, addressing the House of Commons on April 20, 
1953, suggested that it might be desirable to hold a conference 
of the Big Four at the highest level, and then returned even more 
forcefully to the theme on May 11, proposing that a kind of 
eastern Locarno—a post-World War I security arrangement for 
Western Europe—might be possible and desirable. The French 
National Assembly was enthusiastic, and passed a resolution call- 
ing for a meeting of the Big Four. Washington was cool to these 
suggestions, insisting that it was ready to open discussion with the 
U.S.S.R. only when the Russians gave tangible evidence of a 
change of heart. 

The plan for a Big Four meeting was then reduced to a meeting 
of the Big Three, but this too was delayed for some months as the 
result of Washington’s position. Instead, the foreign ministers of 
the Big Three met at Washington in July in a mood which had 
been tempered by Soviet suppression of uprisings in East Germany 
on June 16 and 17. At that time it was decided to propose a 
meeting of the four occupying powers to discuss possible future 
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German elections and unification, as well as the possibility of 
concluding a treaty with Austria, a proposal which, after many 
exchanges with the U.S.S.R., culminated in a four-power confer- 
ence at Berlin in January 1954. 

The Soviet negotiators, however, came to Berlin intent on 
demanding acceptance of a security plan based on the dismantling 
of Allied installations in Germany and guaranteed German neu- 
trality in the future, and a deadlock ensued. Moscow’s policy was 
unmistakably clear. When French Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault asked Molotov whether the Atlantic treaty would be 
incompatible with the security plan, he said this needed further 
thought but that EDC was wholly incompatible with it. This 
view was not entirely unexpected, for Moscow had consistently 
opposed both the Bonn and Paris agreements which launched 
EDC and provided for the future extension of sovereignty to 
West Germany. In other words, the Soviet policy in this regard 
was still what it had always been: to dismantle the defenses of 
the West in Europe and to keep Europe divided. 

5 
‘Agonizing Reappraisal’ 

By January 1954 only Bonn had ratified the EDC treaty, and 
the United States government was showing increasing signs of 
impatience. From the outset Washington had given EDC its 
enthusiastic endorsement and, disregarding the immense diffi- 
culties in the way, had prodded the signatories to ratify. Time 
and again there were threats from Washington that the extension 
of foreign aid might be conditional on ratification of the treaty. 

The growing American impatience reached a climax at the end 
of 1953, when Secretary of State Dulles, addressing the Atlantic 
Council on December 14, said that it was very doubtful whether 
Europe could be made a place of safety if the Defense Community 
did not come into being and added that if it did not, the United 
States might be obliged to make “an agonizing reappraisal” of its 
basic defense policy in Europe. Although he subsequently ex- 
plained that this did not mean the United States was considering 
withdrawal from NATO, he did insist the United States would 
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not go on defending West Germany without German participa- 
tion, that he saw no alternative to EDC as an instrument to bring 
Germany into the defense of Europe. France’s indecision, he con- 
tended, therefore was imperiling the security of Europe. These 
were strong words, but they probably did more harm than good 
to the cause of ratification in France. 


France’s Rejection of EDC 


French governments were in a difficult position and were torn 
by indecision. Plans for re-creation of a German military force 
and the extension of sovereignty to the West German Republic 
were bitter pills for the French to swallow. No political leader 
was prepared to stake his political future on an issue so unpalat- 
able and so unpopular. There was stalling for delay, and a search 
for some kind of suitable compromise. 

Early in 1953 the French government announced that it would 
take steps toward ratification once the other parties to the treaty 
had accepted certain additional protocols. Meanwhile, Paris 
argued that ratification of EDC must be preceded by Franco- 
German agreement on the Saar, as well as by a sufficient stabiliza- 
tion of the French economy to ensure that France would not enter 
upon the new relationship in a position of dangerous inferiority. 

In the case of the Saar, the Council of Europe advanced a plan 
proposed by a Dutch diplomat, M. van der Goes Naters, which 
called for the Europeanization of the Saar within the framework 
of EDC, but although this plan had Adenauer’s support, it failed 
to make progress in Paris. As for the stabilization and improve- 
ment of the French economy, these, although obviously desirable, 
required even more courageous and unpopular measures than 
the sponsorship of EDC, and were hardly conceivable as long as 
France had to continue military action in Indochina. 


Effects of Indochina War 

France had been engaged in hostilities in Indochina for eight 
years. By 1954 it was clear that either a massive war effort had to 
be made, necessitating further drains on France’s European 
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reserves—with a resulting diminution of its military contribution 
to NATO and still greater inferiority with respect to a rearmed 
Germany—or some sort of negotiated withdrawal had to be 
arranged. The siege of Dienbienphu and its fall in May, after an 
heroic defense, set the stage for the latter alternative. 

The Radical party leader, Pierre Mendés-France, who had 
become premier on the eve of the Indochina conference at Geneva 
in May 1954, was determined to extricate France from its overseas 
embarrassments as a first step in his program ‘of economic reform. 
He was in a poor position to bargain with the representatives of 
the Soviet Union and Communist China, representing as he did 
a nation which had just suffered military humiliation, yet he 
succeeded in negotiating favorable terms for the cessation of 
hostilities in Indochina. 

The EDC treaty, which had been briefly discussed in the 
National Assembly and then withdrawn in November 1953, was 
presented for ratification in August 1954 by Mendés-France, but 
without his personal commitment in its favor. Under the circum- 
stances, his abstention could hardly be called mere neutrality. 
The Assembly discussions were exceptionally bitter, reflecting still 
lively anti-German passions, and in the end all of the parties 
were split, except the Communists, who were opposed throughout. 
On August 30 the treaty was defeated by a vote of 319 to 264. 

Neutralist and non-Communist left-wing circles in France 
welcomed this vote, to say nothing of the Communist groups; but 
elsewhere there was consternation, even among those who were 
skeptical of EDC and had not attached to it the importance 
foreseen by Secretary of State Dulles. What now was the alterna- 
tive? There could be no turning back of the clock in Germany. 
There could be no question of neutralizing Germany. And delay 
in finding an alternative solution suitable to France threatened 
the whole Atlantic treaty system. 


The Way Out 


The French, almost from the moment the EDC treaty was 
signed, had felt that they lacked adequate guarantees of continued 
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military aid by Britain and the United States in case of German 
rearmament. British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden seized on 
this anxiety of the French and initiated negotiations based on the 
Brussels treaty of 1948 and on the idea of an enlarged Western 
European Union. His initiative provided a way out of the 
impasse. 

On September 28, 1954 a conference of nine powers—the United 
States, Britain, France, Canada, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg—met in London and on 
October 3 completed a set of interrelated agreements: a declara- 
tion of the three occupying powers to terminate their occupation 
of West Germany; an agreement among the Western Union 
(WU) powers to admit West Germany and Italy to a revised 
Brussels system to be known as Western European Union (WEU); 
an agreement that Germany would be admitted to NATO; and 
a pledge by Chancellor Adenauer that Germany would volun- 
tarily limit its arms production in accordance with certain 
stipulations. These London-Paris agreements were ratified by all 
the signatory powers in April 1955, and admission of Germany 
into NATO, agreed on in October 1954, thus went into effect. 


Accord on the Saar 

Before the ratification of these agreements Mendeés-France and 
Adenauer had reached an accord about the Saar on October 23, 
1954, on the general basis of the van Naters Plan, providing for 
a statute which would make the Saar an autonomous entity 
within the framework of WEU. The Saarlanders were to be asked 
to voice their approval in a plebiscite to be held within a year. 
To the deep disappointment of the “Europeans,” when the 
plebiscite was held in October 1955 the results were overwhelm- 
ingly against the statute—67.7 percent against, and 32.3 percent 
for. Subsequent negotiations between France and Germany pro- 
vided for the return of the Saar to German sovereignty on 
January 1, 1957 in exchange for guarantees of certain French 
economic rights and privileges in the territory. 

It should be noted that under the London-Paris arrangements 
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West Germany obtained full sovereignty and the right to its own 
army without the limitations in respect to general staff which had 
been included in the EDC arrangement. From the point of view 
of the French this was a paradoxical result after all their earlier 
complaints against EDC. To offset this, Western European Union 
had brought Britain into closer and more enduring cooperation 
with the Western European nations, and Britain promised to keep 
four divisions stationed in West Germany. 


Western European Union 

Instead of the European Defense Community there was now 
Western European Union (WEU), composed of the original 
Western Union powers—France, Britain and Benelux—plus West 
Germany and Italy. There was provision for a Council composed 
of representatives of member states which would be in “continu- 
ous session” and would have certain “‘powers of decision” con- 
cerning the German military contribution and the control of 
armaments. To deal with the latter, the Council established an 
“Agency for the Control of Armaments,” which has the power 
of inspection. The Council is obliged to report annually on 
activities to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, 
but the Consultative Assembly is without power to act on the 
report. The troops of WEU were placed under the command of 
NATO. 

The Soviet government warned West Germany and the member 
nations against ratifying the WEU treaty. When ratification had 
been completed, Moscow replied by the establishment of a 
military union of the satellites under the Warsaw pact, the 
denunciation of its wartime treaties with France and Britain, the 
recognition of West Germany and the simultaneous recognition 
of the East German “Democratic Republic” as a sovereign state, 
the reopening of relations with Yugoslavia, the conclusion of a 
treaty with Austria based on that country’s neutrality, and a 
campaign to enlist neutralist support in the Middle East and 
Asia. However, the ratification of EDC would probably have had 


similar results. 
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The Relaunching 
of Europe 


WHILE GLOOM STILL REIGNED OVER THE demise of EDC, Dr. J. W. 
Beyen, the indefatigable Dutch foreign minister, long an 
exponent of a single trade area for Western Europe known as the 
common market, and the equally indefatigable Belgian foreign 
minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, persuaded the other members of the 
Coal and Steel Community to join in an effort to “relaunch 
Europe” at a conference in Messina, Italy, in June 1955. Mean- 
while Jean Monnet, president of the High Authority of the Coal 
and Steel Community, who had resigned his post following the 
defeat of EDC, decided to set up an Action Committee for a 
United States of Europe, which was finally organized in October 
1955. The members of this committee included Socialist labor 
leaders who had hitherto been hostile to integration. 

The two principal objectives of these moves to “relaunch 
Europe” were the organization of a common market and the 
establishment of an atomic energy pool under the popular name 
of Euratom. 

At the Messina conference the Six reaffirmed their determina- 
tion to move forward with the construction of a united Europe 
through “the development of common institutions, the progressive 
fusion of their national economies, the creation of a common 
market and the progressive harmonization of their social policies.” 
A special committee was set up under the presidency of M. Spaak 
to study details. This committee published its report on the 
common market and Euratom on April 21, 1956, and in May 
presented it to the foreign ministers of the Six in Venice. At this 
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conference the Spaak report was adopted as the basis for a treaty. 

Before the treaty could be considered, however, President Abdel 
Gamal Nasser of Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal on July 26, 
1956. This action caused consternation in Western Europe, par- 
ticularly in Britain and France, which feared that henceforth use 
of the international waterway would be subject to the decisions 
of Egypt alone and that, as a result, they might be cut off from 
access to the oil resources of the Middle East, which are essential 
for their industries and transportation. 


Effects of Suez Crisis 

Feeling frustrated by inconclusive negotiations about the 
future control and operation of the canal, in which the United 
States played a prominent part, Britain and France, without 
consulting Washington or other partners in NATO, launched 
an attack on Suez on October 31, while Israel was invading the 
Sinai Peninsula. The United States, then on the eve of Presi- 
dential elections, condemned the Anglo-French action, demanded 
cessation of the fighting and withdrawal of British and French 
troops, and in the UN voted against its two allies. 

On November 6, first Britain, then France, agreed to respect 
the UN resolution condemning their attack, and to withdraw 
their troops. For the first time in its history the UN organized 
an emergency force, which moved into Egypt as the Anglo-French 
forces withdrew. In Britain and France the Suez crisis produced 
resentment against the United States, which might have caused 
even greater damage to the Atlantic alliance than it did had it 
not been for the Hungarian revolt of October 24 and its brutal 
suppression by Soviet troops. 

The two crises—over Suez and over Hungary—severely shook 
NATO, whose internal tensions and weaknesses were thereby 
sharply revealed. In military terms, the diversion of Anglo-French 
forces to the eastern Mediterranean had further drained France’s 
armed forces on the Continent, already diverted in considerable 
part to guerrilla fighting in Algeria. This new difficulty was 
compounded by delays in the rearmament of West Germany and 
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by German concern about reported American plans for the 
reduction of conventional armaments in Europe and their replace- 
ment by nuclear weapons. The defense posture of NATO was 
thus gravely weakened. 

At the same time, alarm was expressed about the political 
weaknesses of NATO machinery. In the Suez crisis the mechanism 
for political consultation had obviously failed to function. NATO 
members began to press for a solution of these problems through 
the creation of an Atlantic Union or Atlantic Community. 


Attempts to Strengthen NATO 


When NATO was created, some of its supporters had hoped 
that it might become the nucleus of a closer political and 
economic community among its member nations. On November 
22, 1951, in an open letter to the American people, General 
George C. Marshall, then Secretary of the Department of 
Defense; Mr. William L. Clayton, Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs in 1946; Mr. Joseph C. Grew, Under Secretary 
of State, December 1944 to August 1945; and Mr. William 
Phillips, a former Under Secretary of State and ex-Ambassador 
to Italy, suggested that General Dwight D. Eisenhower, then 
Supreme Commander, be made responsible for political decisions 
to a single authority, that an Atlantic agency should be set up 
for the common planning of Atlantic foreign policy, and that 
Atlantic economic policies should be coordinated. 

This suggestion met with little official response, but in 1952, 
at a conference at Oxford of the Atlantic Community, the Atlantic 
Treaty Association was formed to support NATO and to promote 
solidarity in the Atlantic Community. By 1956 this association 
had 12 national branches (one in the United States under the 
leadership of Paul G. Hoffman) and actively promoted the idea 
of developing NATO’s activities in the economic, political and 
cultural fields. These views obtained the support of important 
officials, including Italian President Giovanni Gronchi. 

President Gronchi contended that Article 2 of the North 
Atlantic treaty, regarding economic cooperation, should be im- 
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plemented, and he helped to bring about the appointment by 
the North Atlantic Council in May 1956 of a committee of 
“Three Wise Men’”—Lester Pearson, foreign minister of Canada; 
Gaetano Martino, foreign minister of Italy; and Halvard Lange, 
foreign minister of Norway. This committee was to recommend 
to the Council “measures which might be adopted to improve and 
develop cooperation among the members of NATO in non- 
military fields and to strengthen the unity of the Atlantic 


Community.” 


‘Three Wise Men’ 

The “Three Wise Men” submitted their report at the meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council on December 14, 1956, after the 
peak of the crisis over Suez and Hungary had been passed. They 
frankly stated that the Suez and Hungarian crises had convinced 
them that greater coordination of political and economic policies 
would have to be achieved in the future if NATO were not to 
be undermined. They contended that if the establishment of 
NATO was to operate effectively, consultation among the mem- 
bers should take place at the stage when policies are being 
formulated, not afterward. 

With this end in view they made several recommendations. 
Members should inform the Council of every event which might 
produce unfortunate consequences for the alliance. The govern- 
ments and the secretary-general should have the right to lay 
before the Council any problem, not strictly national, which 
would be of interest to the alliance. No government should adopt 
a definitive policy or make declarations on important problems 
without prior consultations. Each member should, in its national 
policies, take account of the interests and opinions of the others. 
And, once the Council had made a formal recommendation, the 
governments should carry it out in their national policies. 

At each of their spring meetings, said the Three Wise Men, the 
ministers of foreign affairs should review the political progress 
of the alliance during the preceding year and should study new 
objectives. The powers of the secretary-general were to be enlarged 
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to facilitate these reviews, and a Consultative Political Committee 
was to be created. In the event of disagreements within the alli- 
ance, the good offices of NATO were to be first used to resolve 
them before they were submitted to other international organiza- 
tions. The problem of economic cooperation, said the report, did 
not require special attention, given existing economic organiza- 
tions; but if serious difficulties arose among the members, NATO 
should assist in adjusting them. Additional recommendations 
related to the strengthening of the cultural bonds of the Com- 
munity and to scientific and technical cooperation. 

The report made no recommendations for structural changes 
in the organization of NATO but did suggest the importance of 
increasing the duration of ministerial meetings, better preparation 
of these meetings, and a considerable enlargement of the functions 
of the secretary-general so that he could take the initiative in 
arranging necessary consultations and give them direction. The 
report was favorably acted upon, and Paul-Henri Spaak was 
chosen for the post of secretary-general to replace Lord Ismay, 
who was retiring. 


Desire for Europe’s Independence 

While the Atlantic alliance was saved, this did not mean that 
bitterness toward the United States had come to an end. If any- 
thing, it increased as the feeling of impotence and dependence on 
Washington grew more pronounced in Britain and France. It 
seemed to be unmistakably clear that no single European state, 
nor even two of them together, could any longer pursue an 
independent policy. This had long been suspected but had not 
previously been admitted, and this new awareness gave fresh 
stimulus to the “European” cause. 

French Premier Guy Mollet, a Socialist, expressed this feeling 
in a public interview on February 8, 1957. “For each of our 
countries,” he said, “Europe offers the only opportunity for real 
independence. Beside those colossi, which the Soviet Union and 
the United States are, what European country can claim to make 
its own views prevail? Before an America sometimes too impulsive, 
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sometimes too slow to understand dangers, and a Soviet Union 
which is the cause of disquietude and at times is still menacing, 
a united Europe will become a world force, not neutral but 
independent, will have a great part to play and will enable our 
peoples to make their contribution to the peace.” 

The Suez and Hungarian crises thus strengthened the impulse 
to “relaunch” Europe. At the end of September, following one 
of the Eden-Mollet conversations in Paris, Sir Anthony Eden 
affirmed the intention of his government to adopt a policy of 
closer economic cooperation with the Continent; and almost 
simultaneously Harold Macmillan, then chancellor of the 
exchequer, now prime minister, took the occasion offered by a 
visit to Washington to confer with Commonwealth ministers of 
finance on the question of a free-trade area. It was clear that the 
Continental Six were intent on establishing a common market, 
and Britain felt it should examine the effect this development 
would have on its economic interests. 

Britain, however, found it impossible to join the projected 
common market because of imperial preferences within the 
Commonwealth and because the British electorate was unpre- 
pared to accept foreign interference with wage and social security 
policies. Yet it seemed equally impossible to ignore the common 
market, since approximately 12 percent of British exports go into 
that area and might therefore be severely curtailed. For these 
reasons the British representatives in OEEC favored the study 
of a free-trade area, which would enable participating countries 
to maintain their tariffs against third countries while removing 
tariffs on most, if not all, goods from the common market of 
Western Europe. 


Plans for Euratom 

Negotiations for the Euratom treaty attracted far less public 
attention than those for the common market and apparently 
created fewer difficulties. The principal problems were the dis- 
position of fissionable materials among the members, the use of 
these materials for military purposes, the establishment of a plant 
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for the separation of isotopes, and the structure of the Euratom 
organization. 

It was agreed that member states would be obliged to make 
available to the whole community, not all of their individual 
uranium resources, but only the surplus. The Euratom organiza- 
tion will distribute, without reference to their ultimate use, the 
supplies of fissionable materials which it acquires, but each state 
will be required to supply to the Community as a whole the 
results of its research for military purposes so that they may be 
adapted to peaceful use. The organizational structure will be 
comparable to that of the common market. The French were 
particularly insistent on the creation of a community plant for 
the separation of isotopes, even though this might temporarily 
involve an exorbitant expenditure, on the ground that the Six 
must not remain dependent on the United States, at present the 
sole available supplier. 


Common Market and Euratom Treaties 

On March 25, 1957 in Rome at the Conservatori Palace on 
Capitoline Hill, the Six signed two treaties which, if ratified by 
the respective parliaments, may prove to be epoch-making. The 
first would bind their 160 million people into a European 
Economic Community based on a common market. The second, 
creating Euratom, would pool their resources for peacetime 
purposes. The signing of these two treaties was a significant 
achievement on the part of those who have long labored for the 
cause of European integration. 

The first treaty sets forth the plans for the establishment of a 
European Economic Community. It provides that over a period 
of 12 or 15 years the Six shall gradually reduce and finally 
eliminate all customs duties, equalization taxes and quantitative 
restrictions in respect to each other and that, simultaneously, 
they shall establish common tariffs in respect to third parties. A 
common agricultural policy is to be achieved. 

By the end of the 12- or 15-year transitional period, labor is to 
be guaranteed free movement except for such limitations as may 
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be required in the interest of “public order, public security and 
public health.” Restrictions on movements of capital are also to 
be gradually eliminated “to the extent necessary for the operation 
of the common market.” Whenever capital movements threaten 
to provoke disturbances in the capital markets of member states, 
however, those states may adopt appropriate protective measures. 
In the same sense, they may refrain from introducing certain 
tariff reductions, or interrupt the rhythm of those reductions, for 
as much as six years during the first stages of the transitional 
period, should this be deemed necessary. 

With respect to labor, the Six aim at achieving a common 
social policy. A European Bank of Investments is to be created 
for the purpose of financing private and public undertakings 
which cannot be financed from other sources. A European Social 
Fund is to be established to help provide for retraining and 
resettling laborers who may experience unemployment as the 
result of economic adjustment occasioned by the establishment 
of the Community. 

The overseas territories of the member states — France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Italy — in Africa and Asia are to 
be “associated” with the common market. This provision en- 
visages the development of close economic cooperation between 
Western Europe and Africa, which Premier Guy Mollet has 
advocated under the name of Eurafrica. To encourage the 
development of Europe’s overseas possessions, a special protocol 
covering the first five years of the treaty provides for a common 
investment fund totalling $581,250,000. To this fund France and 
Germany will contribute $200 million each, and the other mem- 
bers smaller amounts. Within the five-year period French 
overseas territories will receive from the fund $511,250,000, with 
the balance of the money to be distributed among the territories 
of Belgium, the Netherlands and Italy. This protocol is to be 
reviewed at the end of five years. 

The second treaty—the charter of a European Atomic Energy 
Community—regulates the development of atomic energy for 
peacetime purposes, including such matters as the sharing of 
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knowledge, health protection, the supply of atomic materials, 
security controls, investments, a common market for fissionable 
materials and necessary industrial equipment, and relations with 
other nations and international organizations. 


New Institutions 

The Atomic Energy Community and the Economic Community 
are to have identical institutions. There is to be an Assembly of 
136 members selected by the several parliaments from their own 
membership: 14 each from Belgium and the Netherlands, 36 each 
from Germany, France and Italy, and 6 from Luxembourg; a 
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Council, composed of one representative from each member state, 
which is responsible for decisions; a Commission of 9 members 
(not more than 2 from any one state) which will oversee the 
application of the treaty and will function as a kind of cabinet 
of ministers before the Assembly; an Economic and Social Com- 
mittee of 101 members, representing various categories of eco- 
nomic and social life, which is to serve in an advisory capacity; 
and a Court of Justice composed of 7 justices. An additional 
treaty, signed separately by the Six on March 25, proposes to 
make the Assembly, the Economic and Social Committee and the 
Court of Justice of the Coal and Steel Community identical with 
those projected for the European Economic and Atomic Com- 
munities. Should all of these treaties be duly ratified, some of the 
confusion arising from the duplication of institutions since 1945 
will be removed. 

It is probable that the Euratom and common-market treaties 
will be ratified by the six parliaments, although the common- 
market treaty is almost certain to face some rough sledding. 
Euratom breaks new ground in a field not yet dominated by 
national or vested interests, a field which can be explored and 
effectively developed only through common action. The common- 
market treaty, on the other hand, cuts across areas of historic 
national policies and interests which are far more difficult to 
reconcile. Besides, the treaty is filled with compromises to ensure 
French signature, which troubled the representatives of other 
nations and which are sure to be sharply criticized in the 
parliamentary debates about ratification. 

From the first, France made certain demands concerning the 
common market, and on every crucial point the other nations 
made concessions. France successfully insisted on the need to 
harmonize social security obligations throughout the European 
Community. It insisted, also successfully, that the tariff rates to 
be used as the basis for scheduled percentage reductions during 
the transitional period of 12 or 15 years should be those recently 
in effect in each member state (the treaty stipulates January 1, 
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ing the contemplated reductions and secured acceptance of 
provisions which could entitle France to avoid their application, 
in whole or in part, for as much as six years. France asked that 
the tariffs of the Community applicable to third powers be based 
on an arithmetical average of the prevailing tariffs of the Six, 
thus ensuring relatively high tariffs to conform with French 
practice. It obtained special arrangements for agricultural prod- 
ucts to take account of France’s particular needs. And, finally, 
France demanded the participation of the other members of the 
Community, on a very substantial basis, in the investments re- 
quired for the development of overseas territories. 

The other nations expressed strong misgivings, but in the 
interest of obtaining a treaty, France’s wishes were largely met. 
Yet the Dutch and the Belgians are not comfortable about the 
increase of tariffs toward third states, which will be forced on 
them when the Community comes into existence, and neither the 
Germans nor the Italians, for political reasons, are particularly 
happy about involvement in overseas territories. It may not be 
easy to satisfy their parliaments’ opinion on these matters. 

In the United States the signing of the Euratom and common- 
market treaties was hailed as an important step toward the 
creation of a customs-free market in Europe. Little concern was 
expressed about the effects which the European Economic Com- 
munity might have on United States trade. There is no doubt 
that from Washington's point of view, measures which promise 
to strengthen Europe internally are to be regarded with favor. 

By contrast, the Soviet Union reacted to the common-market 
and Euratom treaties in the same spirit in which it had reacted 
to EDC some years previously, declaring that they would keep 
the European nations in bondage to the United States. If it is in 
Washington’s interests to encourage the union of Europe, it is 
no less in the interests of the Soviet Union to keep Europe 
divided. 
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Hope Plus 
Caution 


THE KEY TO EUROPE’S FUTURE IS FRANCE, which has often been in 
the forefront of the European movement, yet whose demands, at 
times, have been such as to make the “Europe” in prospect appear 
an extension of France. This situation, whether good or bad for 
Europe, raises complicated and difficult problems. 

For centuries France has played an important role in the West, 
and today the French find it difficult to accept the revolutionary 
change in power factors of the postwar world which have reduced 
their country’s role in world affairs. This is essentially a problem 
of national psychology, but is not the less difficult for that reason. 
For a decade and more since the end of World War II France 
has been at war to maintain overseas territories in the Far East 
and in North Africa, and has drawn heavily on its resources to 
wage what has so far been mostly a losing battle. Yet there has 
been little disagreement among the non-Communist parties on 
the need to keep up the struggle. Resistance to France’s sacrifice 
of its sovereignty for the sake of Europe, however desirable, will 
continue to be strong. 


Britain’s Role 

Among Continental “Europeans” and advocates of European 
unity in the United States it is Britain, rather than France, who 
is chiefly blamed for the limited progress of integration. It is 
true that British governments, whether Conservative or Laborite, 
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have refused to enter any existing or projected supranational 
institutions; but there has been no reason, so far, to expect that 
they would. 

Britain has had and still retains strong material, political and 
spiritual bonds with other parts of the world—both with the 
Commonwealth and the United States—and in this respect it is 
a world power rather than an essentially European power. It has 
had a rich experience of cooperative and consultative arrange- 
ments with other governments, on which it places great store. 
The British feel a profound skepticism about formalistic and 
binding arrangements such as are contemplated in most of the 
“European” schemes. The Scandinavian countries have, on the 
whole, shared Britain’s attitude. 


Germany and Italy 

Of the other nations on the Continent, West Germany and 
Italy have been the most willing to support the integration 
movement. The French who support integration argue that it 
will prevent German hegemony of the Continent by absorbing 
Germany into Europe. The argument, however, might be reversed, 
for a united Europe which will produce a large, free market will 
also provide the dynamic economy of Germany with a sphere for 
expansion that could eventually ensure German economic 
domination of Europe. This seems to be the greatest appeal of 
European unity for many Germans. The Social Democratic party, 
however, has not supported European unification, although it 
has approved of the common market; and if it should come to 
power as the result of the September 1957 elections, Bonn’s official 
attitude toward Europe might undergo a change. 

Italy’s official position toward European integration has thus 
far been consistently favorable. Italians have been vigorous ex- 
ponents of the idea both at the official and at the purely intel- 
lectual level. At the same time, opposition to European integra- 
tion has been very strong on the part of the Communists and of 
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relations with their former Communist allies which deve ope 
in the wake of the Khrushchev report on Stalin and the suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian revolt. Italy looks to a united Europe for 
solutions of its problem of labor oversupply and for assistance in 
national economic development. Like Italy and Germany, 
although for different motives, the Benelux countries have also 
been active in unification efforts. 

It is impossible to predict with any degree of accuracy the 
future of attitudes of governments. These attitudes may prove 
transient, particularly if the processes of unification should have 
painful and disturbing, even if only temporary, economic and 
social consequences. The true test will ultimately be made on 


this practical basis. 


A Long Pull 

Is there any reason, then, to expect an early and effective 
integration of Europe? It is prudent not to raise unrealizable 
hopes. Even for the common market the most optimistic view is 
that at least 12 years will be required for its development, assum- 
ing peace, prosperity and reasonably full employment in the 
meantime. 

It is said by some that unification would strengthen Europe, 
would make it a powerful force of resistance against the Soviet 
Union, would create a third force to stand between the two 
contending superpowers—and there are people on both sides of 
the Atlantic who would like to see one or all of these things 
come to pass as quickly as possible. 

It is useful to ask ourselves, however, what the situation would 
actually be if tomorrow or next week, by some miracle, agreement 
were reached to establish a United States of Europe and if some 
form of central European government were set in operation. 
There would be a serious disruption of the administrative struc- 
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tures within which men have learned to live over centuries, a 
cruel process of economic adjustment in large parts of the Con- 
tinent, and a general state of confusion and uncertainty. 

Thus, integration will have to be slow if it is to be beneficial. 
Mountainous obstacles stand in the way. For nearly a century 
the wend had been steadily and increasingly toward the integra- 
tion of national economies and the disintegration of the interna- 
tional economy, toward the enlargement of the sphere of 
government action to protect the individual in the national 
community from internal economic disorders and from external 
competition, and toward the creation of the “welfare” state with 
the assurance of “full employment.” Much of this process will 
now have to be reversed, and the institutions which have grown 
up with it will have to be reshaped and recast in a new mold. 
Undoubtedly, if and when this is done, the 160 million people 
of the six countries of the Coal and Steel Community or the 
300 million of Western Europe as a whole will stand to gain 
great benefits. The goal is desirable and worthy of enduring 
effort, but there are no shortcuts by which it can soon be reached. 

While this effort is under way, the greatest immediate hope for 
Europe lies in perfecting those organizations which can help to 
coordinate policies among governments and assist in promoting 
closer political harmony for the future both within Europe 
and between the two “colossi” closely concerned with its affairs, 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according 
to the time at your disposal and the special interests of those who 
are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this discus- 
sion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Consultant on Special 
Programs, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 


York 17, New York. 
1 Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. What Is ‘Europe’? 


When and in what ways was Europe integrated before World 
War II? 

What were the reasons for disunity in the past? Do these reasons 
no longer exist today? If so, why? 

Can there be a United States of Europe similar to the United 
States of America? 
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Dean, Vera Micheles, and Galbraith, J. K., “Can Europe Unite?” Headline Series, 
No. 80. New York, Foreign Policy Association, March-April 1950. 

The European Yearbook. The Hague, Nijoff, under the auspices of the Council of 
Europe, 1955 and 1956. 2 vols. 

Gulick, Edward Vose, Europe’s Classical Balance of Power: A Case History of the 
Theory and Practice of One of the Great Concepts of European Statescraft. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, for the American Historical Association, 
1955. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H.; Baldwin, Marshall Whitehead; and Cole, Charles Wolsey, 4 
History of Europe, rev. ed. New York, Macmillan, 1956. 

Holborn, Hajo, The Political Collapse of Europe. New York, Knopf, 1951. 

Holt, Peter M., Makers of Modern Europe: From the Renaissance to the Unification 
of Germany. London and New York, Longmans, 1955. 

Pratt, Julius W., A History of United States Foreign Policy. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1955. 

Taylor, A. J. P., Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Paris 1900. Produced in 1950. 76 min. Rental, $22.50 (no admission charges) or 
$32.50 (admission charges), from Brandon Films, 200 West 57th St., New York 
19, N.Y. A documentary of Paris from the turn of the century to the beginning 
of World War I, created from old newsreels, theater programs and early silent 
movies. Scenes of Sarah Bernhardt, Leo Tolstoy, Leon Blum, Auguste Renoir 
and others. 

World War II: Prologue U.S.A. Produced in 1956 by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
28 min. Rental, $5.00 from Audio-Visual Department, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation (FPA). A composite of newsreels covering the years between the end 
of World War I and the start of World War II. Opening with the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the film moves back to show the factors leading up to that 
day: the depression of the 1920's, the rise of fascism, Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria and China, the Italian invasion of Ethiopia, the Nazis’ annexation 
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of the United States into the war. 
2. Steps Toward Integration 


Who supports integration in Europe and why? 
Why does the United States favor the integration of Western 


Europe? Why does the U.S.S.R. oppose it? 


READING REFERENCES 

The European Yearbook. Cited. 

McInnis, E. W., “Western Nations Must Unite to Prevent Creeping Communism.” 
Canadian Business, February 1957. 

Northrop, F. S. C., European Union and United States Foreign Policy. New York, 
Macmillan, 1954. 

Pratt, Julius W., 4 History of United States Foreign Policy. Cited. 

Reynaud, Paul, Unite or Perish: A Dynamic Program for a United Europe. New 


York, Simon & Schuster, 1951. 
Toynbee, Arnold, and Toynbee, Veronica M., eds., The Realignment of Europe: 
Survey of International Affairs 1939-46. New York, Oxford University Press, 


1955. 
Truman, Harry S., Memoirs. Garden City, L.I., Doubleday, 1955. 
White, Theodore H., Fire in the Ashes. New York, Sloane, 1953. 
VISUAL AID 


Will Europe Unite? Produced in 1949 by the British Information Services. 21 min. 
Rental, $4.00, from FPA. Describes the combined resources of Western Europe, 
and the potential of these countries if they could be united on a cooperative 
basis to counterbalance the merger of Eastern European countries under Com- 


munist domination. 


3. Marshall Plan and European Unity 
What were the main objectives of the Marshall Plan? How did 


it contribute to efforts at European integration? 
What have been the political results of Western Europe’s post- 


World War II economic recovery? 


READING REFERENCES 
Diebold, William, Jr., Trade and Payments in Western Europe. New York, Harper, 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1952. 


The European Yearbook. Cited. 
Jones, Joseph M., The Fifteen Weeks. New York, Viking, 1955. 


VISUAL AIDS 

Europe Looks Ahead. Produced in 1950 for the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 19 min. Rental, free, from the International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. Describes the progress Western Europe made toward 
economic recovery with the help of the Marshall Plan, and the challenge that 
lies ahead: increasing productivity, greater economic cooperation, and integration. 
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Years of Decision. Produced in 1950 for the ECA. 21 min. Rental, free, from the 
ICA. Shows the beginning of the Marshall Plan in response to postwar needs 
of the European peoples, the results of its first years of operation, and its effects 
on the lives of individual men and women. 


4. National Sovereignty and Integration 

Is nationalism obsolete in Western Europe? To what extent and 
in what ways are Western European nations ready to relinquish 
national sovereignty? 

What is meant by “supranational” institutions? What is the 
prospect for acceptance of such institutions in Western Europe? 


READING REFERENCES 

The European Yearbook. Cited. 

Padover, Saul K., ‘“Europe’s Quest for Unity.” Headline Series, No. 97. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, January-February 1953. 


VISUAL AID 
Problems of Peace in Europe. Produced in 1948 by the U.S. Army. 20 min. Rental, 


$3.00, from FPA. Presents some of the postwar political, social and economic 
problems and progress of Europe, especially in trade, agriculture and industry. 


5. Military Alliance of the West 


What is the character of NATO? What are its purposes? 

Has NATO been strengthened or weakened by growing 
emphasis on nuclear weapons? 

Should NATO’s provisions for economic and other nonmilitary 
forms of cooperation be applied more effectively? 

How are Western Europe’s NATO commitments meshed with 
its overseas commitments, particularly in Africa? 


READING REFERENCES 

Bolles, Blair, ““The Armed ‘Road to Peace.” Headline Series, No. 92. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, March-April 1952. 

The European Yearbook. Cited. 

Healey, Denis, “Alliance in Decline.” New Republic, December 10, 1956. 

Henry, Andrew Kirk, and Boyd, Frances, Western Union. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1949. 

Norstad, L., ““Europe’s Defense Now: How Effective?” Newsweek, December 3, 1956. 

“Revival of the Third Force.”” Commonweal, October 15, 1956. 

Ritchie, Ronald S., NATO—The Economics of an Alliance. Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1956. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, Atlantic Alliance. London, RITA, 1952. 

Strausz-Hupé, Robert, “Policy for the West.” Yale Review, December 1956. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


Alliance for Peace. Produced in 1952 by Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers in 
Europe. 38 min. Rental, free, from FPA. Explains the background, mission and 
objectives of SHAPE, composed of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries. 

Around This Table. Produced in 1955 for the United States Information Agency 
and NATO. 17 min. Rental, free, from FPA. Explains that the permanent 
civilian staff of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is responsible for 
resolving individual problems involved in carrying out policy decisions of the 
North Atlantic Council. 


6. Europe’s Economic Integration 

What do we mean by “functional” institutions? Which of 
Western Europe’s post-World War II organizations can be 
described as functional? How successful have they been? 

How has the Coal and Steel Community helped the economy 
of Western Europe? 

What are the objectives of the common market and Euratom? 
Will they make Western Europe independent of both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R.? 


READING REFERENCES 


“Euratom and Common Market.” The Economist, May 26, 1956. 

“Unofficial Summaries of European Common Market and Nuclear Energy Pool 
Treaties.” The New York Times, March 26, 1957. 

“European Common Market: Problems and Potentialities.” World Today, February 


1957. 
The European Yearbook. Cited. 
“Plan for Europe’s Common Market.” The Economist, May 26, 1956. 
Wightman, D., Economic Cooperation in Europe. New York, Heinemann, 1956. 


VISUAL AID 


155 Million Strong. Produced in 1953. 19 min. Rental, $1.00, from Franco-American 
Audio-Visual Distribution Center, 972 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N.Y. Depicts 
the need for unification of Europe and shows the results of the work of the 
Coal and Steel Community. 


7. Diverse Views of Unity 

What is Britain’s attitude toward European integration, par- 
ticularly the common market? Why does Britain’s outlook differ 
from that of the Continental nations? 

Why is France for the common market? What are the objectives 
of its Eurafrica project? 

Why do West Germany and Italy support far-reaching integra- 
tion of Western Europe? 
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READING REFERENCES 


“A European Free Trade Area.” February 1957. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office; Toronto, United Kingdom Information Office. 

Adenauer, Konrad, World Indivisible. New York, Harper, 1955. 

“British Attitude to Euratom and Common Market.” The Economist, June 23, 1956. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, ‘“Eurafrica: More Colonialism—or More Independence?” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, April 1, 1957. 

Erhard, Ludwig, Germany’s Comeback in the World Market. New York, Macmillan, 
1954. 

The European Yearbook. Cited. 

Goormaghtigh, John, “France and the European Defence Community.” International 
Journal, Spring 1954. 

“Great Britain and Common Market.” The Economist, September 22, 1956. 

Harrod, R., “Britain and the Common Market.” Foreign Affairs, January 1957. 

Hutton, G., “Common Sense on a Common Market.” Reporter, January 24, 1957. 


VISUAL AID 


Germany, Key to Europe. Produced in 1953 by National Film Board of Canada. 
21 min. Rental, $4.00, from CNFB, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. A 
report on the German problem, showing how events since World War II have 
made of this divided nation an arena of conflict between two ideologies, the 
march of events that followed the country’s collapse, and its military occupation. 
The film touches on the implications of West Germany’s rapid economic 
recovery for Europe and the Western world. 


8. The United States and Europe 

Does the United States plan to maintain its post-World War II 
role in Europe? Or would it withdraw its military forces if the 
U.S.S.R. withdraws from Eastern Europe? 

How much trade is there between the United States and 
Western Europe? Is there a possibility that common markets 
might have an unfavorable effect on American exports? 

What would happen to the relations of the United States with 
Western Europe if there should be an all-European union, includ- 
ing West and East? 


READING REFERENCES 

Camps, Miriam, The European Market and American Policy. Memorandum No. 11. 
Princeton, Princeton University Center of International Studies, 1956. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, “American Policy on European Integration.” The European 
Yearbook, Vol. Il. Cited. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, ‘“New European Union: What Kind?” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
November 1, 1956. 

Florinsky, M. T., Integrated Europe? New York, Macmillan, 1955. 

Knorr, Klaus E., Nuclear Energy in Western Europe and United States Policy. 
Memorandum No. 9. Princeton, Princeton University Center of International 
Studies, 1956. 

Research and Planning Division, Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Survey 
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of Europe in 1956, including Studies of European Transport Problems and 
Income Distribution in Western Europe. Geneva, United Nations, 1957. 


VISUAL AID 
World War Il: Prologue U.S.A. Cited under Discussion Question Number 1. 


Model Meeting of the Council of Europe 


Learning by doing has long been regarded as an excellent 
technique of education. Understanding of the problems of Euro- 
pean unification is thus readily, effectively and entertainingly 
advanced through sponsorship of and participation in a model 
meeting of a key organization in this movement, the Council of 
Europe. Such a project is suitable for high school and college 
students as well as interested adults. 

For information about putting on such an event, or to obtain 
the “how-to-do-it” guide and materials on Europe and unification, 
write to the following: (1) Consultant on Special Programs, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N.Y.; (2) Research Consultant, American Committee on United 
Europe, 120 East 56th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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If it’s important—and if it concerns world affairs—the Foreign 
Policy Association will help you do something about it. Founded 
in 1918, FPA is the only national, nonprofit, impartial, public- 
membership organization devoted to education on all important 
aspects of international relations. 

Through publications, speakers, program services, special events 
and cooperation with local organizations FPA provides authori- 
tative information on international questions. FPA is not an 
“action” group and does not seek to promote particular points 
of view. 


The Headline Series 


The Headline Series and its companion publication, the semi- 
monthly Foreign Policy Bulletin, present the facts, clearly and 
concisely, on pressing problems of national concern. Discussion 
questions, reading and film suggestions and program ideas are 
included in each issue of the Headline Series. 


‘Can I Help?’ 


Yes—membership in the national Foreign Policy Association 
is open to everyone interested in a constructive American foreign 
policy. Regular Members at $6.00 a year and Cooperating Mem- 
bers at $10.00 receive the Headline Series and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Student Membership is $3.50. 

If you are interested in joining a local FPA or World Affairs 
Council, write for the name of the one nearest you. 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


National Office 


345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-2432 


National sponsors of “Decisions . .. USA” 
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